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In number 2 of The Classical Weekly, page 15, 
under the caption In Lighter Vein, were given some 
specimens of the strange answers .made by candi- 
dates for admission to our various colleges in 
papers submitted last June to The College Entrance 
Examination Board. In a later issue answers 
equally strange, culled from the papers in Greek, 
will be presented. 

When one has had his smile at the absurdity of 
such answers, he finds a sober reaction setting in, 
and he begins to wonder how, at the end of several 
years of instruction, pupils can have such wholly 
erroneous and confused notions. Something, he 
feels, is wrong somewhere. He begins to search 
his own heart, if haply some of the blame for the 
students' failure may attach to teachers rather than 
to pupils. Are we teachers in fact always as clear 
and precise in our explanations as we ought to be? 
The time at our disposal is indeed limited, but are 
we after all as plain and definite as that time will 
allow us to be? Do we always have a clear-cut, 
thorough-going apprehension of all the subjects of 
which we essay to speak to our students? Clear 
statement, it goes without saying, is impossible with- 
out clear understanding. 

To one who has had extended experience in read- 
ing papers for The College Entrance Examination 
Board there seems too good reason to suspect that 
teachers are in some sort to blame for the poor 
showing made by pupils. There is reason to fear 
that of this responsibility teachers are themselves in 
large part unconscious. It is plain enough that 
terms have been used in the class-room as mere 
catch-alls, without definite and precise suggestion 
to the student. We may remember that for a while 
the terms 'absolute time' and 'relative time' figured 
in the Allen and Greenough Latin Grammar in con- 
nection with the cam-constructions, but that the 
authors of the book felt obliged in a later edition 
to withdraw these terms, excellent as they believed 
them to be in themselves, because they had "often 
been used by learners as pigeon-hole expressions to 
conceal a want of knowledge of the subject" (edi- 
tion of 1891, page 350, footnote). The term 'rela- 
tive clause of characteristic' is, there is reason to 
fear, similarly made to-day to conceal want of 
knowledge of the subject. 'Potential subjunctive' 



is a like misty term. What of the phrase 'sub- 
stantive clause', which one finds so often in excel- 
lent books, grammars and editions alike, applied 
to «<-clauses? Does such a term help a beginner 
in the slightest degree? Does it in any way whar- 
ever explain the nature of the «r-clause or touch 
at all the reason for the subjunctive? Are not the 
grammarians compelled after all to group such so- 
cialises as final or consecutive? Is there not grave 
danger that the phrase 'substantive clause' will do 
the student harm, by leading him to forget or al- 
lowing him to be unconscious of the real nature of 
the construction with which he is dealing? Is not 
everything which keeps the pupil from thought to 
be most earnestly discouraged? Such phrases 
have, to be sure, their place in the classroom as 
time-savers, if for no other reason, but it is worth 
while to bear in mind always that their use is 
beset by serious perils. The student should be 
questioned sharply from time to time concerning 
his understanding of such terms. Rules should 
be stated clearly and precisely. Here our books, 
even good books, often come far short of rising 
to their opportunities. In a beginners' Latin book 
which has been widely advertised as a most schol- 
arly book, the product of many years of reflection 
and labor, and of which it is said that the proof- 
sheets were used for a year in many different class- 
rooms before the book was formally published, we 
have two specimen sentences given at the head of 
a certain lesson, as follows: Domina bona cenam 
laudat, and Domina cenam bonam laudat. Then 
we have this comment : "Here we have words end- 
ing alike, — for instance, domina and bona in the 
first example, — but evidently of different natures. 
Bona expresses a quality (tells of what kind). 
Such words are called Adjectives". The last sen- 
tence, in which the categorical definition is given, 
is surely inadequate as it stands and likely to prove 
misleading; the young beginner might well enough 
infer from this statement that any word which de- 
notes a quality is an adjective, only to find later 
that many words which denote quality are nouns. 
One who knows independently of this book what 
an adjective is will not be injured by the defini- 
tion, but will silently make the needed correction, 
but it is not the sort of thing that should be spread 
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before beginners. I often think with gratitude of 
the instructor in mathematics who in my fresh- 
man year at college insisted always that a definition, 
to be good, must give both the genus and the dif- 
ferentia. The definition under review gives the 
genus sufficiently, perhaps; it does not give the dif- 
ferentia. Definitions are, I know, hard to give 
(Socrates was not wholly fair to his countrymen in 
condemning them because they could not define 
terms on demand), ond definitions of grammatical 
terms notoriously so, but all this should serve rather 
as a constant reminder that only in eternal vigilance 
is there safety and as a stimulus to the most pains- 
taking attempt at clear and precise definition. We 
are prone to argue that one reason for the study of 
the Classics is that such study will inevitably give 
us a finer and surer control of our own tongue. 
If this is so, it behooves us to be abundant in good 
works, to be ever giving outward and visible signs 
of an inward and spiritual grace. C. K. 



LIVY AND POLYBIUS: THEIR STYLE AND 
riETHODS OF HISTORICAL COMPOSITION 

(Concluded) 

I have selected for illustration Hannibal's pas- 
sage of the Alps. Unfortunately for Polybius he 
must serve here as a foil to Livy. This descrip- 
tion has, to be sure, been reckoned among Poly- 
bius' best. Some of it is indeed well told; yet I 
imagine that he refrained from fine writing here 
even more than elsewhere, because he revolted 
against the highly colored accounts that magnified 
the difficulties of the Alps to the point of absurdity. 

The Carthaginian army has arrived at the foot 
of the Alps. Polybius adds here to his statement 
that Hannibal began the ascent the remark that 
he ran into the greatest danger. This is a chars 
acteristic anticipation of the account that is to fol- 
low. He continues with a comment on the hostile 
attitude of the natives. The result is clearness, 
but comparatively little excitement. 

Livy states briefly that the Carthaginians reached 
the Alps from the Druentia without molestation 
(he is following a different source here, not Poly- 
bius). He then describes the terrible aspect of the 
Alps, thereby giving the scenery for the coming 
action, and awakening at the same time a feeling 
of dread. Following this description Livy lets the 
Carthaginians begin the ascent, when suddenly 
mountaineers appear above on a commanding 
height, who, Livy says, might have put them to rout 
if they had prepared an ambush. Hannibal com- 
mands a halt. Liv/s narrative is decidedly dra- 
matic: we have scenery, fearful anticipation, sur- 



prise and decisive action; we see the actors: above 
the mountaineers, below Hannibal ordering his 
army to halt. 

In Polybius there is no scenery, no surprise (the 
reader has been carefully informed in advance of 
the coming danger) ; moreover, he does not con- 
centrate action in a connected account. Further, 
he repeats the statement that Hannibal begins to 
advance into the mountains and after that lets the 
mountaineers seize the commanding positron and 
discusses in a circumstantial manner how much 
worse an ambush would have been. All is clear; 
indeed, he serves at times as an admirable com- 
mentary to Livy's condensed phrases, but he im- 
presses the reader far less deeply. Throughout, 
Hannibal's personality and commanding position 
are more marked in Livy; in Polybius lie is more 
on a level with the Carthaginians, who are mention- 
ed five times as o! irep! rbv 'hnipav, while 'Apci/fos 
varies with & a-Tparriyit w KapxvSorlwy or the simple 
6 <rrpaTr)y6s Polybius continues: the general of the 
Carthaginians, having discovered the enemy hold- 
ing a position that commanded the pass, encamped- 
and sent some Gauls ahead to reconnoitre. Learn- 
ing that the heights were unguarded at night, he 
determined upon a strategem (again we notice 
anticipation). He advances close to the pass and 
encamps a second time. At nightfall he orders the 
camp fires to be lighted, leaves the major portion 
of the army in camp, and with a chosen band seizes 
the heights. This is told in a clear but circum- 
stantial manner. 

Livy is more condensed; his story advances in 
a masterly dramatic style. Hannibal, having com- 
manded a halt, sends Gauls ahead to reconnoiter, 
and upon learning that it is impossible to pass, en- 
camps in a valley surrounded bv crags and preci- 
pices (scenery again). The ruse is now developed 
in the progress of the narrative. We notice also 
that Livy plays on the emotions, by dwelling on 
Hannibal's Carthaginian cunning and methods of 
deceit. The Gauls succeed in getting the desired in- 
formation, because they resemble the mountaineers 
in manners and language. Such additional touchss 
keep the actors moving before our eyes. Livy now 
lets Hannibal march forward and adds a further 
touch, by saying that Hannibal advances as if in- 
tending to force the pass by daylight. Then fol- 
lows the lighting of camp fires, as in Polybius; 
but again there is an addition, which here empha- 
sizes the aim to deceive the enemy. Finally, the 
success of Hannibal in seizing the aforesaid height 
is expressed in an effective period that carries one 
on with a rush until it ends with consedit. The 
reader feels a thrill of pleasure to see Hannibal 
now occupying the heights which were a short while 



